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been orgered to treat him with every outward demonstration of 
respect—-to watch over his safety and prevent his evasion; for it 
was feared that, like his brother of London, he might at the last 
hour, appalled by the majesty of the sacrifice, refuse to perform 
his hateful function. 

On entering the kitchen of the inn, the executioner looked 
round him with an anxious eye, and seemed gradually reassured, 
as he saw none but rustics and petty traders, many of whom stood 
gaping at him, no doubt wondering who the unimportant-looking 
personage could be whose safety was so cared for. 

The wretched man was by bitter experience too well aware of 
the detestation in which his office was held to expect that even a 
common soldier would condescend to share his repast. Witha 
sigh at the unnatural solitude in which he was placed, he mounted 
the stairs which led to his apartment,‘and ate the bread of infamy 
alone. 

No sooner was the supper concluded, than the guests one by one 
retired to their rooms. Clean straw was spread upon the floor of 
the kitchen for the escort, who slept with their arms by their side, 
ready in case of surprise or accident. The clock of the distant 
village had struck the hour of midnight, when the window of the 
executioner’s room was slowly opened, and Rupert, followed by 
the earl, cautiously entered. The man of blood, whose arm was 
ready to be raised against his sovereign’s life, slept—not the 
tranquil sleep of honest labour, but that restless sleep which brings 
no rest—rather wearies the body by the suffering of the spirit. 
In his dreams he saw the scaffold and the block, the illustrious 
victim, and the crowd of pale observant faces, which all seemed 
turned reproachfully and horror-stricken towardshim. Cold drops 
of perspiration bedewed his cheek, and the bed shook beneath the 
agony of his fearful vision. It was almost a relief to him when he 
found himself suddenly aroused from his dream by the pressure 
of a heavy hand upon his shoulder. Involuntarily he would have 
yelled out for assistance, but a second hand was placed upon his 
mouth, and he felt the cold point of a weapon at his throat. 

‘Silence, miscreant !”’ whispered a deep, stern voice; ‘‘ the least 
cry is the signal of thy death. Arise and follow us.” 

‘Whither ?” faltered the man, as soon as the removal of the 
hand permitted him to speak. 

“‘ Whither concerns thee not.” 

“My life is as dear to me as another’s. If I must die, I may as 
well die here,” replied the fellow, doggedly ; “I shall, at least, not 
fall unrevenged. Give me your word for my safety, or I alarm the 
house. There are those below who will not let my blood sink to 
the earth without inquiriny the right of those who shed it.” 

“T pledge it,” said Rupert, “provided thou art obedient, and 
makest no effort to alarm those below; but at the first sound or 
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motion to betray us, though that moment were my last, my sword 
shall pierce thy carrion body. What sum did these traitors promise 
thee for the murder of the king ?” 

“ Murder !”’ repeated the man. 

“ Kcho not my words, but answer me: What sum was promised 
thee ? ” 

“ Fifty pieces of gold.” 

‘‘ They shall be doubled to thee, Iscariot, an thou peacaplrwse our 
bidding. Now then, descend the ladder at the window, and think 
not to escape, for there are those waiting to receive thee who will 
think as little of thy wretched life as thou hast thought of thy 
many victims.” 

Judging from the tone of the speaker that he was in the hands 
of those who both could and would keep faith with him, whether 
for good or evil, the unhappy man yielded to necessity, and silently 
descended the ladder by means of which Rupert and his wae etsgcae 
had mounted to his chamber. 

No sooner did he reach the ground than the disguised Royalists 


seized him and mounted him, bound hand and foot, on a horse, - } 


the rein of which was held by one of the party. 

“Thank Heaven, gentlemen,” whispered the prince, “we have 
succeeded !” 

“ But what are we to do with our prisoner ?” demanded the old 
knight. : 

“ Guard him in safety till ‘we reach the appointed place of 
rendezvous.” 

‘Should we be pursued ?” fnigritted another. 

“Fly with him to the last.” 

“ But if overtaken ?”’ 

“Let each man plunge his sword into his breast. Forward.” 


/ 


Fortune seemed to favour the boldness of the attempt. Had 


- Rupert acted, while commanding the armies of his uncle, with the 


same prudence he displayed in ‘the abduction of the executioner, 
how different might have been the royal martyr’s fate ! 

Morning had dawned, and the fugitives were far beyond pursuit, 
when the Ironsides discovered, to their astonishment and chagrin, 
the absence of their charge. 

The evening before the intended execution of the king, Crom- 
well was seated in his study. Visitor after visitor had arrived and 
departed by the secret entrance, and for the first time during many 
hours he was left alone. His countenance was unusually pale. 
The juggling mystery which Lilly had enacted before him had 
produced its effect upon his spirit. He firmly believed that the 
death of Charles was essential to his safety, as well as to the 
realisation of his ambitious dreams, and—let us also be just—to 
the assuring of the liberties of the people, who never seem to have 
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“No!” he exclaimed, “I will not suffer pity or intrigue tomove 
‘me from’ my purpose. Charles hath openly been judged and 
righteously condemned for treason to the people. Why should I 
stay the doom pronounced, and suffer myself, like the scapecoat of 
the Israelites, to be made an offering for his safety ? I will not 
turn from the task to which I have been so loudly called. I will 
not barter the nation’s liberties and my reward against the gratifi- 
cation of a senseless pity. He dies, were he a hundred kings. 
Kings!” he added, disdainfully; “Jehovah gave them first to His 
people as a punishment: few have belied their origin. I must be 
wary, he continued ; “I am beset with rocks and quicksands, 
where a firm hand alone can guide the helm ; one false move, and. 
my bark is wrecked, never to float again.’ 

For several moments he remained buried in silence ; then, as if 
roused by the intensity of the thoughts, dangers, and perplexities 
which crowded on him, he started from his seat, and - began 
nervously pacing the apartment. 

“ By Heavens!” he murmured, “ but the sacrifice is worthy ofa 
nation like the English. Many have been their wrongs—august 
the expiation. 'To-morrow’s sun shall witness a deed shall make 
the sceptred tyrants of the earth tremble on their thrones. 
Slumbering humanity shall break its chain, and take a giant step © 
to the realisation of those rights which martyrs have sealed with | 
their blood. A voice shall be heard, doomed never to be silenced,” — 

The usual signal was heard at the private door. 

*‘ Enter,” said the speaker, with an air of dissatisfaction ; for he — 
liked not to be disturbed in his meditations, and was already 
wearied with the fatigues of the day, as well as the excitement he 
had undergone, The door was opened, and Ireton entered the 
apartment. 

“Well, son-in-law,” said Cromwell, “the news. If I may take 
thy countenance as an index, it bodes little good to the cause, and 
less to me.’ 

“ Fairfax and his anny are close to London.” 

“7 know it,” said Cromwell, calmly ; “ but Fairfax isa dreamer, 
who will never venture to oppose the judgment of the people.” 

“The Scotch Parliament have ordered their army to cross the 
Border and advance towards London. The Presbyterians have | 
-resolved to make common cause in favour of the king. You are 
like a sleeper walking on the edge of a precipice, ignorant of your | 
danger. One false step, and you are precipitated to the abyss — 
beneath your feet.” 

“Let the traitors join,” acta Cromwell, proudly. “The sword 
which smote their ranks has not yet rusted in its sheath. My 
heart has not yet lost its energy, nor my mind its daring.” 

“The executioner,’ added Ireton, “has been waylaid on his 
journey, and either slain or carried off.” 
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The last intelligence produced a greater effect upon the iron 
nerves of his father-in-law than all his previous intelligence. He 
knew that the sacrifice once consummated, terror and necessity 
would so bind all who had either borne arms against the king or 
taken a part in the judgment, that of prudence they must act 
together for their general safety ; added to which, he remembered 
the reverse of the picture which Lilly had shown ‘him in his magic 
mirror, a8 well as the prediction that if Charles outlived the month 
he would triumph over all his enemies, and that he (Cromwell) 
would meet the death he had assigned his captive king—death by 
the cord, and not the axe. 

“ Another must be found, no matter at what price,” exclaimed 
the regicide, his thick lips quivering with passion and excitement. 
“ Nay, could no other arm be found,” he added, “ to strike for the 
outraged liberties of England, my own should——” 

“Yours!” interrupted the astonished Ireton. 

“T know not what I say,” replied his father-in-law. ‘“ This is 
the hour for action and decision—we have no time to waste in 
words. Where is Fairfax ?”’ 

“Encamped within four miles of London.” 

“Good; order my horse and accompany me.” 

“ What to do?” 

“ What circumstance and the cause,” replied Cromwell, * may 
render necessary. I have advanced too far to retreat like a timid 
girl. Could dangers appal me, long ere this I had resigned the 
contest; but I am prepared to brave the shadow of the valley of 
death, its terrors and its snares, conscious thatithe Arm which hath 
hitherto sustained me in the people’s cause will not fail me at the 
final hour.” 

“ Before you go,” said his visitor, hesitatingly, “there is one 
without would speak with you.” 

‘His name ?” 

‘“ Hé hath offended thee twice, and fears.” 

“His name ? ” repeated Cromwell, impatiently. 

“ Barford.” 

“Humph ! a villain fashioned to evil—an instrument that might 
be used to anything, nor feel degraded at the office. What seeks 
he with me?” 

“He boasts of the means to draw Fairfax from the cause of 
Charles.” 

“ What else?” 

“To find, if needful, an executioner,” added Ireton in a whisper. 

“ And his price?” demanded Cromwell; “for such creatures 
act but from interest—are bought or sold like beasts of. vilest 
burden.” 

“His lips will name it.” 

“ Admit him, then, and look he trifles not. II see falsehood 
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lurking on his lip, read it but in the shifting of an eye, he had 
better meet a lion in the wilderness than brave my wrath. He 
hath deceived me once: let him beware the second time.” 

Availing himself of the permission thus ungraciously accorded, 
Ireton opened the private portal, and admitted the traitor Barferd, 
who, since his recovery from the wound which old Martin, in 
defence of the honour of his mistress, had inflicted, had been, like 
an evil spirit, hovering round those he hated who yet remained in | 
England. Hence it was that he became acquainted with the secret 
that a Cavalier was concealed in the chamber of Lady Fairfax, 
although he little dreamt who that fugitive really was. 

“So,” said Cromwell, fixing his glance upon him, “we meet 
again?” ° 

“To do thee service,” interrupted the traitor, “by detaching 
Fairfax from the enemies of the people.” 

‘And touching the executioner?” added the leader of the 
Independenis. 

‘“‘ He, too,” said the villain, with a glow of shame at his degra- 
dation, “should the fatal necessity arrive, shall not be wanting.” 

‘‘ Enough; we understand each other; name thy recompense.” 

“Swear to me that if I place a traitor within thy grasp, no 
- matter what his or her name and rank, or who intercedes for them, 
thou wilt be deaf to the prayer of mercy—swear this, and [am the 
instrument of thy will in all things.” 

“ T swear this to thee,” said Cromwell, calmly ; “‘ but see thou do 
no wrong in this, for if thou dost, as the Lord liveth, the judgment 
thou wouldst draw on them shall fall on thee.” 

“ Content,” said Barford, with a smile of satisfaction, for he knew 
the man he trusted. “ Have you ordered horses ? ” 

“ T have.” 

“To the camp of Fairfax ?” 

“ Kiven there,” added Cromwell, with surprise. 

“T will accompany thee; and, on the way, arm thee with that 
shall bind him to thy will.” 

A meeting had that very night been held at the tent of the leader 
of the Presbyterians, which had bees attended by the Scotch com- 
missioners and all the superior officers, in which it was decided 
that the army, at an early hour the following morning, should 
enter London, and prevent, if necessary by force of arms, the 
execution of the king. Large parties of citizens and Royalists 
were, it was well known, prepared to join them. Fairfax, acting 
under the inspiration of his wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, had given the final orders, and was preparing to retire 
to rest, when his orderly announced that a stranger wished to 
speak with him. Deeming it, perhaps, some messenger from the 
City, his commander drew his sword, which he had already thrown 
carelessly upon his couch, and directed that he should be admitted; 
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at the same time ordering, by way of precaution, that the guard 
without should be kept on the alert. 

In a few seconds a man, muffled in a horseman’s cloak, entered 
the tent and intimated by a sign that he wished to speak with 
Fairfax alone. At a wave of his leader’s hand the officers 
withdrew. 

“ Now then, who art thou, and what is thy errand ?” 

The cloak was cast aside, and the speaker beheld, to his astonish- 
ment, his rival—Cromwell. 

“ Cromwell!” he exclaimed. 

“ Kven he—come to save thee from the snares which beset thy 


_ path, and call thee back to duty and to honour.” 


“ Honour!” repeated Fairfax, proudly ; “ who dares impugn it ?” 

“Thy conscience,” said Cromwell, sternly. ‘Thou wouldst 
employ the people’s army to protect the people’s enemy—reverse 
the judgment God and man approve—rivet the chain on thy 
unhappy couniry. Like Samson, thou hast yielded to a woman’s 
cunning, who misleads while she dishonours thee,” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Fairfax, grasping his sword and rushing 
towards him. 

Cromwell quietly threw open the horseman’s cloak which still 
hung upon his shoulder, and showed that he was without weapon 
of any kind. } 

“Ts this thy courage?” he demanded. “Thou seest I am 


1. unarmed.” 


‘¢‘ Slander should ever be so,” replied the Presbyterian. 

“'Truth needs no defence,” said his visitor; “she is protected in 
the majesty of her own presence. Thou hast known me long and 
well. Dost think, to combat friend or enemy, I would descend to 
the rogue’s last shift—a lie ? ” 

66 No.”’ . 

“T tell thee, then, thy wife deceives thee—that at this very 


‘moment, while, under her tuition, thou playest the cat’s-paw of the 


people’s enemy, she has a Cavalier concealed within her chamber.” 

Fairfax turned as pale as the sculptured statue on atomb. Cold 
as was his general nature, he was devotedly attached to his wife, 
of whose beauty he was not less enamoured than jealous. 

‘*‘ What proof have you of this ?”’ he faltered. 

‘“‘ Believe not my words, but the evidence of thy senses,” replied 
his visitor. “ Ride with me to London; I will furnish thee with 
the means to enter thy mansion unperceived. If my words prove 
faise, pursue thy design against the liberties of thy country, strike 
like.a parricide the mother whose bleeding bosom is bared before 
thee; but if sooth i 

“If sooth,” interrupted the agitated man, “although an angel’s 
tongue should plead for her and the cause of her vile paramour, I 


would be deaf as the adder to its solicitations. I know not what 
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to think. I dare not doubt thy word—will not suspect, except on 
the evidence of my own senses, my wife’s fidelity in this.” 

* Dost thou accept the proof ? ” 

“T do; but mark me, Cromwell, if thou prove treacherous in 
this, though my blood may be the sacrifice, my death will be 
fearfully avenged. The Scotch are on their march.” 

“ T know it.” 

“ There are many Royalists within the City.” 

* T could number them.” 

“ My army are within an hour’s march.” 

“Let them advance if I deceive thee. Lo, I trust myself anarmed 
in thy hands—venture with thee in the mansion where, at thy 
slightest word, a hundred hands would be raised against my life. 
Doth this look like treachery ?” 

“No. Speak no more; my brain and heart are both on fire, 
Have with thee to London !” 

A few moments later, and the clatter of horses announced that 
the bold project of Cromwell had succeeded. The leader of 
the Presbyterians had left the camp. It was past the hour of 
midnight, and Lady Fairfax was alone in her chamber. She little 
dreamt that, from the oratory adjoining, her husband’s eyes were 
fixed upon her. The deluded dupe had solemnly promised that, 
in the event of finding his companion’s information true, he would 
despatch a courier to his army, forbidding them to advance, and 
quit the house without discovering himself to his guilty partner, 
whom he would deceive to the last with false hopes of rescue for 
the king. 

“ Be firm,”’ whispered Cromwell. ‘She is here.” 

Cold drops of perspiration poured down the pallid cheek of 
Fairfax as he beheld his wife unlock the door of communication 
which led to his own chamber, and a young Cavalier present 
himself, to whom she hastily communicated a few words. 
Whatever they were, they seemed to import the wildest transport, 
for he fell upon his knee and passionately kissed her hand. 

‘“ Art thou satisfied ?” said his companion, in a low tone. 

“‘T am satisfied.” 

“That I have spoken truth ?” 

“Fearfully!” groaned Fairfax. “O God!—so fair and so 
deceitful !” 

“ Away, then. Remember thy promise. Here thou canst not 
remain, unless to witness thy dishonour. Not a word or sound 
that may betray thee. To-morrow is the day of expiation—first a 
nation’s injuries to be avenged and next thine own. I will 
give ordersto surround the house. Thy victim shall not escape thee.” 

‘‘Nor thine,” muttered the wretched husband whose heart was 
torn by jealousy and doubt. “I swear it by my broken happiness— 
by her perfidy and dishonour.” 
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The two great leaders of the time quitted the mansion unperceived 
together. 

Charles I. was seated in his cabinet in the palace of St. James’s 
the last night he was destined to pass on earth. He had that very | 
day parted with the youthful Princess Elizabeth, and his son, whom 
the Parliament had permitted to bid a last farewell to their unhappy 
father. Totheformer he had given two diamond seals and his 
blessing. The boy, while seated on his knee, he warned against the 
designs ofthe Puritans. 

“They will cut off thy father’s head,” he observed, fixing his 
melancholy eyes upon the tearful features of the boy; “and perhaps 
endeavour to make thee king, but thou must not consent to be one 
while thy brother lives.” 

“A king!” exclaimed the child indignantly ; “they shall tear 
me to pieces first.” 

The father clasped the spirited little fellow to his breast and 
wept bitterly. He was the image of his mother, the beautiful 
Henrietta. 

As we said, Charles was alone in his cabinet. The antechamber 
was filled with guards, and sentinels were placed under his windows. 
The George, set with diamonds, hung by a blue ribbon from his 
neck. Raising the jewel to his lips, he first kissed it, and then 
touching a spring at the back discovered a miniature of his wife, 
of the only woman whom he had ever really loved, and whose 
influence over his mind had at various times produced so fatal an 
effect upon his fortunes. 

‘For the last time, Henrietta,” he murmured, “ let me gaze upon 
thy treasured lineaments—for the last time press them to my lips! 
Heaven will pardon the devotion of a husband’s love, and the few 
moments stolen from the preparation for eternity. God!” he added 
“can this be real P—condemned to die likea felon ! to descend into 
a hideous tomb before my time! murdered by traitors who were 
sworn mysubjects! It is too horrible for reality ; they never will 
dare lay hands upon the life of their anointed king!” 

For some moments he remained silent; a painful thought, like 
a vision of the past, crossed his brain; he shuddered and trembled 
violently—but it was not with fear. 

“They will,” he added; “there is justice in the fury—retri- 
bution in the act which sends me to the scaffold. Strafford, my 
friend, my guide, and counsellor, sacrificed by my weakness! 
From the gory scaffold too long thy blood has called for vengeance : 
it will be heard at last. These traitors, in their blind fury, are but 
the instruments of an unerring Hand, which strikes through clouds, 
unseen and sure. God! there is retribution in Thy ways.” 

‘‘ Sire,” said Bishop Juxon, who had entered the cabinet unper- 
ceived, “let me entreat your majest; to take some rest. The hour 
grows late, and to-morrow you have a fatal journey before you.” 
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“But a brief one, my lord,” said the king, with a faint smile. 
“Fear not: our courage will not desert us till its close.” 

“ But your strength may; and men will say the king showed 
fear—mistaking weakness, perchance, for cowardice. Ah, sire, 
forgive my importunity; but since this fatal sacrifice must be 
accomplished, I would have you die as becomes the descendant of 
a hundred kings—calm in the dignity of your integrity, Let not 
the traitors have a needless triumph.” 

“Hear not,” replied Charles; “the annals of our house show that 
neither captivity nor death can break the spirit of a Stuart.” 

This was in allusion to his grandmother, the beautiful and 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, whose conduct on the scaffold dis- 
played the resignation of a martyr and the courage of a heroine. 
Yielding himself at last to the persuasions of the prelate, the king 
partially undressed, and threw himself upon his couch, where he 
slept till morning, according to the testimony of his attendants, 
soundly. 

Juxon remained in prayer at his bedside. 

The fatal 30th of January at last dawned. Atan early hour the 
king awoke, and calling for the gentlemen of his chamber, dressed 
himself with unusual care—putting on two shirts, lest, as he 
observed, he should tremble from cold, and those upon the scaffold 


should mistake the cause for fear. That done, Bishop Juxon was . : 


once more summoned to his presence, and administered the sacra- 
ment, which Charles partook of with devotion. The office of 
religion terminated, he remained in conversation with the prelate 
on the state of the kingdom, his children, and his wife, till the 
fatal hour should arrive. 

‘‘When I am dead,” he said, “take to the queen the only token 
I possess of England’s royalty—the George.” He touched the 
ribbon of the order as. he spoke. “Tell her, on the word of a 
dying king—a Christian, I should have said,” he added, with 
humility—* that I have been to her a faithful husband—that my 
last thought was of her—my last prayer to God for her happiness 
and my children’s.” 

“ T will not fail, sire,” replied Juxon, whose agitation increased 
as the fatal hour drew near. ‘God give her strength to bear the 
trial, and support your majesty in yours !” | 

‘“‘ Mine,” replied the king, as a hesitating knock was heard at the 
door, “‘ will soon be ended. Be firm, my lord,” he added, “let not 
these traitors see you falter. Enter!” 

The door was respectfully opened, and Colonel EZackett, who 
was appointed to conduct the king from St. James’s to Whitehall, 
appeared upon the threshold of the cabinet, pale and trembling. 

‘“‘ Sire,” he faltered. 

“JT am ready,” said Charles, going to the table in the centre of 
the room, and taking up his hat, which was overshaded with black 
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ostrich plumes; “now then, my lord, let us not keep our eager 
subjects waiting.” 

With these words the speaker descended the staircase with a 
brisk step, and entered the great hall, preceded by Hackett and 
followed by Juxon. The escort was drawn up ready to receive 
him, as were also the few gentlemen of his household whom 
Parliament permitted to attend their master to the last. 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” said the king, as soon as he beheld 
them, “for this last proof of your devotion and service. Thanks 
are all I have now to offer: my son may one day recompense you 
for your attachment to his father. Not a tear,” he added, proudly, 
“not ashow of weakness! Charles will die as he has lived—a 
king.” 

The mournful procession passed at a quick pace through the 
crowds which thronged the park, preceded by Hackett and the 
guards, then the gentlemen of the household, who all walked | 
bareheaded before their unhappy master. The moment they 
reached Whitehall, Charles, as the scaffold was not quite ready, 
entered his cabinet, and yielding to the persuasion of the bishop, 
partook of some refreshment, and then engaged in prayer. 

Thousands of upturned eyes were fixed upon the scaffold, and a 
man in a mask who held in his hand the fatalaxe. The Ironsides 
were drawn up close to the railing, and the regiments on which 
Cromwell could most rely flanked them, Men gazed upon the 
preparation as on something unnatural and strange, and from the 
delay believed that an accommodation had been entered into; but 
there stood the mysterious headsman to give the lie to their expec- 
tations and their hopes. Prayers were openly offered up for the 
deliverance of the king, without the speakers being checked by the 
' fanatic soldiery. All seemed as if spell-bound by the terror of the 
scene. A species of fascination, like a hideous nightmare, had 
fallen on the assembly, and action was denied them. 

The fatal window at last opened, and Charles, attended by Juxon, 
Hackett, and the officers, appeared upon the scaffold. Finding he 
could not be heard by the people, he addressed himself to those 
around him, vindicated his conduct, and after giving his George to 
the prelate, submitted himself to the stroke. 

The axe fell, and the spell which enchained the multitude was 
broken. A loud shriek burst from a thousand lips—the executioner 
disappeared—all was over. 

A few nights afterwards a simple coffin was borne down the 
stately aisles of St. George’s Chapel, followed by a few attendants, 
who were watched by a figure muffled ina cloak and half-concealed 
behind a column. 

The ashes thus privately conveyed to the grave were those of 
Charles—the solitary spectator the regicide Cromwell. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ON the morning of the execution of the unhappy Charles, Lady 
Fairfax, whose house commanded a view of Whitehall, entered 
the room in which Prince Charles was concealed ; her face radiant 
with smiles, reflected from the sweet consciousness of having, as 
she thought, assured the safety of the unfortunate monarch. 

«“ Now, madam,” eagerly demanded her guest, “what news? If 
thy features may be taken as an index, your intelligence is good.” 

“Most favourable,” replied the lady. “My husband and the 
Presbyterian army have advanced to London ; the Scotch are about 
to pass the Border; and your highness’s cousin, Prince Rupert, 
writes me word, by a sure messenger, that he has succeeded in his 
attempt of carrying off the executioner. In face of circumstances 
like these, the Independents will pause ere they touch a hair of 
your royal father’s head.” 

“A thousand lives should answer it!” exclaimed the prince, 
impetuously. ‘Traitors! villains! is it not enough that they have 
broken the kingly sceptre, trampled on a crown, but they must 
add murder and sacrilege to their dark list of crimes? Buta time 
will come when I shall place my foot upon their stubborn necks 
and make them feel their master.” 

“With such a feeling,” exclaimed the high-spirited woman, 
“never! The prestige of royalty, as courtiers and flatterers 
worship it, is gone, vanished for ever. In its place a nobler 
sovereignty may rise—one throned in the people’s hearts. Believe 
me, prince, unless the regal chair be built on them, its new founda- 
tions will be proved of sand. The necks of Englishmen,” she 
added, proudly, “will never more support it!” 

When the reader reflects on the events which so rapidly succeeded 
the Restoration he will almost deem that Lady Fairfax prophesied ; 
but the Stuarts—like every race upon which God has set His doom 
—were never to be warned. 

The prince, not wishing to reply to the lady’s reproof—for such 
he felt it—approached the window of the apartment, and concealing 
himself behind the heavy velvet curtains, half-drawn across the 
casement, watched the men who were erecting the scaffold. 

“Still these hideous preparations!” he murmured. 

“They are nothing,” said Lady Fairfax ; ‘“‘believe me, they are 
nothing. I have my husband’s word—never yet broken to friend 
or enemy—for your royal father’s safety. Oh! may he profit by the 
bitter os a het ps of the — and rule the land in justice and in 

eace |’ 
E At this renee the heavy tramp of cavalry was heard, and 
Cromwell’s Ironsides slowly marched past the house of the Presby- 
terian general, and took up a position close to the scaffold. The 
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heart of the young prince sank at the sight of their cold, resolute 
features. Not a man amongst them whose countenance was not 
knit with determination. Bigotry rendered them deaf to justice as 
to mercy. They were armed to the teeth, and considered their 
blood as water when called upon to shed it for the advancement of 
what they considered the cause of true religion and the liberties 
of the saints on earth. The captive king many of them firmly 
believed to be Antichrist, whose downfall was to be the signal for 
the establishment of the promised Church of the Lord in England. 
At the same moment, from the opposite side of the Park, a strong 
party of Presbyterians marched up and took possession of the 
avenues leading to their general’s house. The prince changed 
colour as he beheld the movement, and fixing his eyes upon his 
hostess, reproachfully asked if father and son were both alike 
betrayed. | 

“This is some error—some fatal error. What do they here, 
when they should hem the scaffold round, and guard their king ? 
I need not their protection.” 

‘‘ Nor I,”’ said the prince, significantly. 

‘“ Prince!” exclaimed the lady, proudly, “my husband’s honour 
is as untarnished as your own, and must not be suspected. If,” 
she added, and her voice slightly trembled as she spoke, “* you find 
him false, you have one way left to punish him,” 

‘“ How, lady ?” 

The noble-minded creature walked with a stately air towards the 
chimneypiece, and taking a magnificently-mounted pistol from it, 
placed it in the hands of the speaker, saying : 

“By depriving him of one whom I believe he loves dearer than 
all, save honour—who then would loathe, much as she now admires 
him. If Fairfax proves a traitor to his word, level and fire.” 

“ Ata woman ?” exclaimed the young man, reproachfully. “ Oh! 
never, never; and least of all against thee, more generous e’en than 
fair. Forgive me! Iam mad—excited—distracted with terror for 
_my father’s safety. But whate’er befall, whether thy husband’s 

heart or honour fail him, mine will be just to thee.” 

“Nothing can befall,” said the lady, eagerly. “I told you of 
your cousin Rupert’s success. They have no executioner.” 

“There is an executioner!” shrieked the prince, as a man, 
clothed in black, masked, and bearing an axe upon his shoulder, 
stepped from the open window upon the scaffold. “Iam deceived 
—betrayed! God! is there no help—no succour ? ” 

‘“ Rupert’s letter!” exclaimed Lady Fairfax, hastily taking it 
from her bosom, “ See, that is no forgery. He would not betray me.” 

His cousin hastily glanced over the well-known characters, to 
assure himself that they were real; but he could not read—tears of 
indignation and rage dimmed his sight. Dashing the paper to the 
ground, he prepared to leave the apartment. 
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“Whither would you go ?”’ demanded his hostess. 

“'To share my father’s fate. If he has friends to strike a blow 
in his defence, ’tis fit his son should head them.” 

“Oh! this is madness!” 

* Pardon me, lady, men call it duty.” 

The speaker was abcut to leave the room, when Martha, Lady 
Fairfax’s favourite attendant, hastily made her appearance, and 
informed the fugitive that it was impossible he could leave the 
hoyse, for every door and avenue was guarded, and sentinels placed 
even beneath the windows. 

“A prisoner too!” muttered the young man bitterly. “TI shall 
have less distance to march to the fatal block than my poor father.” 

Fresh troops, belonging to the Independent party, kept con- 
tinually arriving, and drove the citizens and Cavaliers, who, ina 
desperate hope of saving their king, had congregated in groups, to 
a considerable distance from the scaffold, which. at last was so 
surrounded by them, that it would have been easy to have executed 
a dozen persons before even a superior force could have reached 
the spot. The hopes of the monarch’s friends were changed to 
despair. 

Prince Charles remained, like one fascinated, at the window, 
gazing on the fatal scene. Although struck with horror, he had 
not the strength to withdraw his gaze. Presently Colonel Hackett 
made his appearance upon the scaffold, followed by Bishop Juxon 
and the king, who, of the thousands present, appeared the most 
collected. Of the Stuarts it has well been said, that they found 
the dignity of royalty only on the scaffold or in exile. A groan of 
agony broke from the bosom of the son as he gazed on his unhappy 
father. Lady Fairfax, as pale as death, approached the young man, 
and laying her tremoling hand upon his arm, endeavoured to draw 
him away. 

“No! no!” he murmured; “if my father has not taught me how 
to reign, I will at least learn from him how to die. See with what 
dignity he glances on his rebellious subjects, and addresses his | 
parting words to those around him! Now he removes his mantle 
and prepares himself for the block. God!” he added, “is there no 
aid ? are Thy thunders still ?” 

“Leave the fatal window!” exclaimed the lady, vainly endea- 
vouring to draw him away. 

“‘ He gives his George—the last ensign of England’s royalty—to 
Juxon, and now he bows his august head to the block!” 

“The sight will blast you !”’ almost shrieked his hostess. 

“One moment! The masked wretch advances. Hold! ’tis thy 
king—my father, villain! Treason! sacrilege! Not one sword 
drawn to save him! God! the air ischangedtoblood! Villains! 
Treachery ! treachery !” 

A deep groan, followed by the piercing shrieks of females, which 
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pierced even the walls of the well-guarded mansion of Fairfax, 
announced that the sacrifice was accomplished, and Charles IT. fell 
like one struck by lightning upon the floor. Martha and her 
mistress used every effort, for a long time without success, to 
restore him to life. Beset as they knew themselves to be with 
spies, they dared not call for assistance. Exerting their united 
strength, they bore him between them into the general’s room, 
and laid him, sobbing like a child, upon the couch: manhood, 
courage, all had given way at the sight of bis father’s blood; for 
Charles, at the epoch of which we write, was not the heartless being 
which exile and vice afterwards rendered him. 

The echo of a heavy tread was heard upon the stairs. Lady 
Fairfax, not knowing what danger might threaten, but resolute, at 
the hazard of her own life, to protect her guest’s, left the apart- 
ment, and placing herself before the door which led to it, awaited 
with the calmness of despair the arrival, which she feared would 
prove the messenger of ill. In afew moments her husband stood 
before her. He, too, was pale; the scene he had just witnessed 
had cooled his jealous passion, and, despite his fancied injuries, 
his eye fell beneath the glance of his beautiful, high-spirited wife. 

“°Tis well,” she exclaimed, “that shame has not abandoned thee 
as wellas honour. Is this thy promise? Fool or knave—tell me, 
for the future which am I to deem thee ?” 7 

“You bear it well, madam,” faltered her husband; “ but I have 
not yet to learn that a woman, when she casts off virtue, generally 
casts off fear.” 

“ A proverb is a poor excuse for cowardice.” 

“ Cowardice !” repeated the Presbyterian leader. “ By Heaven, 
I thought to weep an angel’s fall, instead of which, I meet a wanton’s 
shamelessness.”’ 

“Wanton!” repeated his wife, and her countenance became 
suddenly flushed with indignation. ‘ Art mad, or drunk with the 
triumph of thy perjury ? Wanton! Had an angel’s tongue pro- 
claimed me such, my insulted virtue would have answered he lied! 
Fairfax, if thou art not a thing too vile for men to name—if I am 
not to mourn the extinction of my love as well as pride in thee, 
explain this fearful mystery! I cannot, dare not think thy promise 
to me was but premeditated treachery—thy resolution to save the 
king a snare for his destruction. Oh, what a name,” she added, | 
bitterly, “hast thoulost! Instead of the pacificator of thy unhappy 
country, what hast thou made thyself ? {t’s tyrant’s dupe.” , 

“But not the dupe of thy lascivious passions. When I made 
that promise I little deemed my loyal, virtuous wife had a paramour 
concealed within her chamber—a Royalist—a creature—a silken 
thing, to breathe soft words, and whisper compliments—a villain, 
set on by Royalists to tamper with thy honour and with mine.” 

The look with which Lady Fairfax regarded her husband was 
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